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EprroRiaL Buzzincs. 


August—month when summer lies 
Sleeping under the sapphire skies : 
Open all the windows wide, 

Drink the orchard’s fragranttide— ‘ 


Breath of grass at morning mown 
Through the leafy vistas blown— 
Hear the clinking of the scythe 
Sound mellifiuent and blithe. 


August, month when 

Music floats upon the air, 
From the harps of minstrel gales 
Playing down the hills and dales. 


—Frank Dempster Sherman, 





here 





We Have received photographs of Mr. 
H. E. Hill, of Titusville, Pa,, and his apiary, 
which are placed into the BEE JoURNAL 
Album, with thanks. Mr. Hill has had 
charge of an apiary in Cuba, and may re- 
tura thither this fall to superintend it again 
during the coming winter. 





Fifty Years Ago.—Mr. Lemuel Stout, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., writes us that he has 
been overhauling a hive of bees at the Penn 
Hospital in that city, which the Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth placed there over 50 years ago. 
They are in a Colvin hive. Of course they 
are not the same identical insects, but their 
progeny ; and the hive is old. 





England is not more favored than 
America in the matter of a honey crop this 
year. In a letter just received from Messrs. 
George Neighbour & Sons, of London, Eng- 
land, they say: ‘This is a sad year for 
honey producers. We are experiencing so 
much rain.” Even though misery does love 
company, we are very sorry to hear the 
discouraging report from our English 
brethren. We must have a good season 


Decidedly Unpleasant, 






is what 
the Australasian Bee Journal calls the 
so-called “scientific pleasantry” of Prof. 
Wiley. It says: 


Coming from a scientific man, the state- 
ment was generally believed by the =. 
and incalculable harm was done the 
ae. eee in America, and the fable is 
still believed by many persons. On the 
Professor —c called to account, he ex- 
cused himseif saying that he meant it 
only as a “ scientific plese eee: 
no doubt, to himself, put declidedly un- 


with tons of comb honey on hand. 





Furnas, Brownville, Nebr. 


Telegraph. 





tion offered by the National 
says : 


that honey has been adulterated 


nest, was written in 1881. 


he gets his glucose, if get it he must. 
While Wiley was 


in this wily way endorse the Wiley lie ! 





Stinging 
on Jufy 30, 1888, says : 


revent stinging, 


of how to hold my breath, 


know in your next issue. 





next year, surely, after so many poor 
seasons. 


vanced. Next. 








pleasant for the unfortunate bee-keepers 


Nebraska Fair.—Arrangements are 
being made for a grand display of bees, 
honey, and apiarian supplies at the coming 
Nebraska State Fair, to be held at Lincoln, 
Nebr., from Sept. 7 to 14. This department 
is to be assigned to permanent quarters, and 
$600 has been appropriated by the Board for 
the erection of a suitable building. For 
further information write to Hon. R. W. 


Mr. E. Whitcomb, of Friend, Nebr., is 
Superintendent of the Apiarian Depart- 
ment. We hope that the display will be 
even better than Jast year, when it was ex- 
cellent, and a credit to the bee-keepers of 
that progressive and enterprising State. 
Mr. Whitcomb is editor of the weekly 


The Michigan Farmer of last week 
contains a very wily article on the explana- 
Chemist. 
Among other fallacies and foolishness, it 
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, but al- 
leges it is not done now, but simply be- 
cause the price is so low it does not pay. 
Prof. Wiley’s article inthe Popular Science 
Monthly, which stirred up such a bees’ 
Both charge 
adulteration, but differ in how itis done. It 
makes little difference to the consumer how 


speaking of comb 
honey, we were writing of extracted honey, 
and the writer of the above ought to have 
known it, if it did not wish to deceive, and 


Holding the Breath to Prevent 
-—J. H. Amos, Andes, N. Y. 


On page 467, there was an item on how to 
It said that by holding 
he breath, bees, hornets, etc., could be 
handled without stinzing, thus being unable 
to sting, as holding the breath.closed the 

res of the skin. Now I believe such to 
Be untrue, as I have tried it myself, and 
have seen it tried, untill am satisfied that 
it isa humbug; or else I lack knowledge 


The Forests and Rain Fall.— 
Last year the theory was-advanced that the 
destruction of the forests was the cause of 
the drouth. Now the opposite is the case ; 
rain is abundant, and Mr. J. A. Foote, in 
the Indiana Farmer, makes these un- 
answerable arguments against that theory : 


Will you now be so kind as to tell us 
whether the forests have been restored ? 
This is nota child’s question—it is perti- 
nent—it is unanswerable, If the want of 
forests was the cause of drouth last year, 
why do not they prevent rain this year. 
The only possible answer is that there are 
other and greater factors in the case. That 
is exactly what I haveall along contended ° 
for. The causes of rain and drouth are 
world wide—beyond man’s control, unless 
he can erect barricades like the Rocky 
Mountains, in other directions across the 
continent, or pump the Gulf of Mexico dry, 
or do some such feats as these. 
Some one, in your columns last year, in 
view of the serious drouth, proposed as a 
remedy, numerous ponds throughout the 
State, on the theory that these would 
furnish moist air to be precipitated in rain. 
pe had only taken a moment to look at 
isconsin, bordered on two sides by great 
lakes, and spotted throughout with little 
ones, snd observed that the dronth was as 
bad there as in Indiana, he might have 
saved the premature birth of that theory. 
Then later, in your columns Prof. Barker 
showed that the rainfall r Lake Michi- 
gan was less than in the interior of Indiana. 
That was conclusive too, as regards that 
theory, 





The Prairie Farmer of last week 
was silly enough to defend “‘ the Wiley lie,”’ 
claiming that glucose was cheap, and like 
oleomargarine, was healthy, and would be 
used because of Its low price. It also ap- 
proves of the assertion of Mr. Wiley, when 
he said that “the adulteration ef honey is 
practiced now to an alarming extent”— 
when every one knows that it. is not so 
practiced, because it will not pay to do so, 
on account of the low price of honey. 





Two Fine Photographs of our 
friends Charles Dadant and Son are received 
and placed in the Bex JournNAL Album, 
The likeness is striking in each, and it 
seems almost as though they could speak— 
they are so natural. 


Funny-dote.—The Crawfordsville, 
Ga., Democrat is responsible for this amus- 
ing item : 





Charley Mason, of Crawfordsville, Ga., 
was intently watching the process of taking 
honey from a hive when a bee flew into his 
ear and was immediately out of sight. 
Charley turned in alarm to the doctor. 
“ Hold perfectly still Charley, maybe he’ll 
come out.” Charley, with wonderful nerve, 
did as directed, and stood like a statue. In 
the meantime his adviser, in deep sympa- 
thy, watched for the appearance of the bee. 
Pretty soon, to his great delight, he saw the 





If there is any | insect slowly backing out, and Charley had 
truth or virtue in the thing, please let me 


not yet been stung. But here comes the 
fun. No sooner did the bee get freedom of 
his wing, that it made a centre shot for the 


We published it for just: what is now doctor, and became entangled in his hair. 
being enacted—experiments. The reports 
already received are against the theory ad- 


Maybe you have read “Sut Lovingood’ 
daddy pean pees and Bewen into : hor 
nets’ nest.”” Charley he rf: wer 
the doctor didn’t. etme de 
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Still Another Victory for the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union !-- 
Z. A. Clark’s case, who was put into jail at 
Arkadelphia, Ark., last spring, for thain- 
taining his apiary in the suburbs of that 
city, came on and was tried before the Cir- 
cuit Court in the July term. The case was 
tried on the “clean-cut” law question, viz: 
That the ‘city ordinanee was illegal and 
void.” The first victory in this case is 
for the Union, the Circuit Court de- 
ciding that the city ordimance was illegal 
and void—that the keeping of bees 
was NOT A NUISANCE !! 

When the prosecution realized that bee- 
keepers had an organized body for defend- 
ing the pursuit against the malicious at- 
tacks of the ignorant and the prejudiced, 
it weakened—it tried ‘‘ to hedge ”—was will- 
ingto dismiss all the cases against Mr. 
Clark on a pretended informality in his 
bonds ! 

The City of Arkadelphia has decided to 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court. This 
is very fortunate, for we want a decision 
which will count! One from the highest 
court is what we need to declare that bee- 
keeping is not a nuisance! And it will be 
doue. The Union has, paid the retaining 
fee, and it will be ably defended again by 
Judge Williams, the most successful attor- 
ney in Arkansas, who assures the General 
Manager of the Union that he is ready for 
the fray. The Supreme Court meets next 
October. 


Here is what the Little Rock daily 
Gazette of Aug. 7 remarks about the trial, 
under these headings: “A Celebrated 
Case. After a Long Legal Contest, the 
Little Busy Bee is Set at Liberty at Arka- 
delphia :” 


The celebrated bee-case, which excited so 
much interest in Arkadelphia, last summer, 
was decided yesterday in the Cireuit Court, 
Judge Hearn presiding. ‘The case was the 
City vs. Z. A. Clark, for violating a City 
- nance declaring the keeping of bees, 
within the city limits, a nuisance. Mr. 
Clark resisted the ordinance upon the 
grounds of interfering witn a natural right. 
Judge Hearn held that the ordinance was 
void because it declared the keeping of bees 
a nuisance per se, which the law does not 
recognize. Considerable interest_is mani- 
fested in the case, the National Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Union, of Chicago, being the backers 
of Mr. Clark. The city bas appealed to the 
Supreme Court. 


It is not only the privilege of apiarists 
to belong to such a “ Union” for defense— 
but itisa high honor. Like the Royal 
Huzzars of history, the Union has never 
yet been beaten! Wiectory has perched 
upon its banner in every contest so far un- 
dertaken in the defense of the rights of its 
members! ‘This is, of course, attributable 
to the care exercised in canvassing the cases 
before deciding to defend them; to make 
sure that they are R1GHT before going ahead 
with them! For if not right, it would be 
better to be beaten than to be victorious. 








Mr. Clark writes us the following state- 
ment of the case, which will be read with 
interest : 

ARKADELPHIA, Ark., Aug. 7, 1888. 

FRIEND NEWMAN.:—I received your tele- 
gram yesterday evening, in answer to the 
one I sent you, asking me to send full par- 
ticulars. have been feeling so elated, 
being congratulated by friends so much— 
(since the burial of the “ nuisance case ’’) 
that I hardly feel able to write. Everybody 
in our little City, white and black, are 
rejoicing but the anti-bee-council and their 
followers. 

The case came up on Saturday, Aug. 4, 
when-the City Attorney began to show 
weakness by trying to turn us out of court, 


on a motion to dismiss all the cases against | D 


me, on the informality of my bonds, stating 
that my bond was not sufficient, but Judge 
Hearn over-ruled thé motion. 

When my attorneys, Judges S. W. Will- 
iams, Witherspoon, Murray and McMillan 
made a motion to dismiss the cases against 
me upon the voidness of the ordinance, 
Judge Williams made an able speech in de- 
fense of calgon which he showed 
that he knew something about bees himself, 
having been an old bee-hunter in the early 
settlement of Arkansas. After which, the 
Judge stated to the attorneys that he had 
lived a long time in Arkadelphia, and that 
bees had been kept here all the time, and 
that he had not heard 4 complaint until 
this case came up—and that the keeping of 
bees per se was nota nuisance. He reserved 
his decision until Monday morning at 9 
o’clock, when he stated that the case would 
zo to the Supreme Court, no matter in which 
way it was decided, but stated he wanted to 
be found on the right side, when decided in 
the Supreme Court. He then sustained our 
motion to dismiss the ease, and declared 
the ordinance void. The City Attorney 
then gave notice of an appeal. Hence we 
Zo bE higher amid the cry of * victory ” and 
“ hallelujahs.” , 

This shows what brothers can do when 
banded together, with a captain like 
Thomas G. Newman, to direct our battles 
against ignorance and the prejudicial whims 
ot an ignorant populace. Z. A. CLARK. 


Reader, did you ever think of what a 
power there is in an organized defense ? 
and what a powerful defense it is, when 
the members of the pursuit combine and 
engage the best legal talent which can be 
had—and plenty of it—and planting their 
feet squarely upon the constitution of Free- 


men—in this “Land of the free and Home | 


of the Brave’—they demand the rights 
guaranteed to every “honest son of toil” 
by that magna charta of American liberty 
and independence —the Constitution of 
the United States!!! 





INTERROGATORIES. 
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Races of Bees—Verbena, etc.— 
Ira N. Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., on July 28, 
1888, writes : 


I read of so many kinds of bees, and so 
much difference of opinion as to different 
markings of bees, that I would like to ask a 
few questions : 

1. Should not thorough-bred Italian bees 
have three broad, yellow bands ? and are 
they not lighter-colored than the common 
brown or black bees, as they are called ? 

2. Are not the bees reared in the North- 
ern States the best to get queens from, to 
live in the Northern States? Are not 





A Lt LALLA ,, 


cattle, that. cannot stand the hard, cold 
winters of the North as well as Northerp. 
raised cattle ? 

3. I received a pee from New York on 
June 24. it was introduced into a queep. 
less colony of hybrid-Italians, that had two 
nice, broad, ye!low bands ; and at this tine 
1 cannot see any change, only [ think there 
are some of the with one and two 
bands, that are darker at the rear than any 
there were in tlle hive before. It is 34 days 
since I got the queen ; ought not the young 
Seen reds to be-out in full force before 

Bees are doing pretty well now, but we 
had so much bad weather before and during 
the time they ought to have swarmed, that 
they were not able to get honey to rear 

r and were very light. Some bees had 
to be fed to keep them alive at the time they 
should have been swarming. There is ove 
man here that had 80 colonies in the spring, 
and has had only 12 swarms. Bees are 
doing well now. Mine are storing honey in 
the surplus boxes. 

4. 1 send a honey-weed to be named. -The 
bees worked on it nearly all summer— 
longer than on anything else. 


1, Pure Italian bees have three bright, 
yellow bands, and their bodies are of a 
light brown color. , 

2. Bees carefully reared in the South are 
usually quite as hardy as those reared in 
the North. 

3. Yes ; the Italians would now be out in 
force, if the queen was pure and safely in- 
troduced. But are you sure the colony was 
queenless ? If not, the new queen might 
have been killed, and no change has been 
made in the race of bees. 

4. The stem and flower sent is that of the 
verbena, one of the vervains, which, having 
a dense spike of blue flowers, grows 2 or 3 
feet high, along the streams and barren 
waste-places throughout all the Northwest. 
It is a_valuable honey-plant. 


Clover Dodder.—The Rev. L. L. 
Langstroth, of Dayton, O., on July 30, 1888, 
writes thus to Prof. Cook : 


I send youa plant for name. It twines 
around the red clover and kills it. 1 send 
ou one clover peas killed, one closely 
ugged, and the plantin blossom. It seems 
be new here, and might become very 
destructive. Please answer this in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.. 





The following is the reply forwarded by 
Prof. Cook : 


The plant sent by our friend is the clover 
dodder, Cuscuta trifoléi, so named because 
it encircles and kills our common clover. 
The plants resemble wrapping twine, and 
by coiling around other plants, destroy 
them. ‘Thus the dodders are really garroters. 
They seize and strangle their victims. We 
have several American dodders. The clover 
dodder is imported from Europe. The only 
remedy is to root up like any other weed. 





HMood’s Political Points.—A handy 
little book for the Presidential campaign, 
is just out. It contains finely engraved 
portraits and sketches of the candidates for 
President and Vice-President (Rep., Dem. 
and Pro.), electoral and popular votes in 
previous elections, and other useful infor- 
mation. Copies may be had free at the 
druggists, or by sending a 2-cent stamp t 





Southern bees something like Southern 


C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Major Francesco de MWruschka. 











The following biographical sketch of 
Major Hruschka, is from the pen of 
Mr. Charles Dadant, of Hamilton, Ills., 
who wrote it for Gleanings some time 
since: 


The Major Franceseo de Hruschka 
died in Venice, May 11, 1888, aged about 
75 years, leaving @ beloved wife and 
several sons. Nothing is _ publicly 
known, so far, of his birth and younger 

ears, the major having been very re- 
lactant to speak of himself. 

From information published by an 
Italian bee-journal, L’ Apicoltore aa 
ust, 1878), it appears that he served in 
the army, and, later, in the navy, of 


Major Francesco de Hruschka. 


the Austrian Empire, the Italian pro- 
vince of Venetia, in which he lived, 
being then under the dominion of the 
Emperor of Austria, 


Iie had attained the rank of major 
when he relinquished the service to 
enjoy the happiness of living with his 
family in his home at Dolo, near Ven- 
ice, where he kept a lar 
colonies of bees, rearing Italian queens 
for Germany, and manufacturing hives 
and other bee-keepers’ appliances. 


His increasing business compelled 
him to remove to Venice, where he 
resided for part of the time. The city 
of Venice is built on 70 or 80 very small 
islands, which connect with one another 
by more than 300 bridges. Instead of 
streets, Venice has mostly canals, trav- 
ersed by gondolas, which are used as 
conveyances from house to house. in- 
stead of street-cars or carriages. The 
city is separated from the terra firma by 
a lagoon of shallow water, from two to 
fcur miles wide, on which the gondolas 
may be seen day and night. Such posi- 
tion makes Venice the most wonde’ - 


ful city for the tourist to visit, but, for 


number of |* 








the same reason, the worst wag hee which 
that can be imagined. 


to keep bees, 
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ka owned a palace, in the city hlieb-ebeped ; ‘ was fastened 


Hrusch 
in which he dwelled, boardin 
at the hotel, to qohow ana, while 


his bees were at Dolo. 





Fig. 1—Hrusehka’s First Extractor. 


From what he narrated, on his inven- 
tion, to the Italian bee-keepers, it ap- 
pears that, in 1865, a small piece of 





comb in a dish having been put in a 


under it to receive running honey. 

The glass was soon Guearted, and 
replaced by a s . The box was 
suspended by a rope, and turned like a 
sling (Fig. 1). But as the work of ex- 
tracting was very slow with such a 
primitive machine, Hrusehka invented 
a large, triangular frame, at the center 


of which a vertical indle, turning on 
@ pivot, supported a tal beam 12 
feet long. at both of which the 


boxes were suspended. Two ropes, one 
rolling round while the other unrolled, 
moved the slinging-boxes, which, drop- 
ping vertically as soon as the motion 
stopped, prevent the honey from run- 
ning out. The length of the beam 
helped the extracting by increasing the 
8 of the motion (Fig. 3). But this 
big machine proving too cumbersome, 
Hruschka invented another extractor. 
with a crank and two different-sized 
wheels, joined by a string. Nearly all 
the machines now in use are only mod- 
fications, or, rather, improvements, of 
this (Fig. 2). 





Fig. 2—Hruschka’s Perfected Honey- Extractor. 


basket fixed to a rope, and whirled 
around like a toy, by his little son, a 
few enone of honey were slung out of 
some of the cells. These few drops 
were, for his observing mind, the germ 





Fig. 8—Hruschka’s Second Extractor. 


of the large step in bee-culture which 
resulted from his invention. The appli- 
cation of this idea underwent several 
changes and experiments. 


’ The first machine made by Eruschka 
was a square tin box, the bottom of 
which, covered with wire cloth, was 


Reduced models of these first three 
extractors were exhibited at the Expos- 
ition of Insects, held in Paris, in 1868, 
entered under the name of Angelo 
Lessame, of Dolo, Venetia. Itis very 
probable that the Major de Hruschka 
in borrowing this name, was prompted 
by his modesty. . It is useless to add, 
that the grateful remembrance of Hrus- 
chka wil! last as long as his invention 
will be used by bee-keepers—Ii mean, 


for ever. Onas. DADANT. 
Hawnilton, 11). 
We noticed the death of this very 
distinguished gentleman and apiarist 


several weeks ago, on page 419, and 


‘| gave the interesting history of his in- 


vention of the mel-extractor. The 
additional biography given above by 
our friend Dadant, is very entertaining, 
and with the engravings, present the 
history of the development of the use- 
ful honey-extractor very clearly. It 
doubtless will be read with no little 





pleasure by every bee-keeper. 














——— + + 





QUERIES © REPLIES. 


Hiving Bees on Sunday. 











Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 568.—Which is the proper thing for 
a Christian man to do om the Sabbath, in 
swarming time—stay at home from church 
and hive the swarms tnat issue, put on drone- 
traps on that day, so as to detain the queens, 
often causing worry and loss to both bees and 
bee-keeper ? or let what swarms issue go to 
the woods, as some of our most conscientious 
people say that we should ?—Apis. 


Clip queens’ wings.—P. L. VIALLoN. 


Stay at home and hive the bees.— 
DADANT & Son. 


The Christian man should always 
stay at home and hive his swarms when 
necessary.—J. P. H. BRown. 


I stay at home and care for the 
swarms, but I do no work with bees on 
Sunday that can be done on another 
day.—G. M. Doo.LirTLEz. 


Save the bees, by all means. On the 
subject of religion and morals, why not 
consult the good and earnest Christians 
abont von, or in your neighborhood ?— 
A. B. MAson. 

Being a preacher of the Gospel, I of 
course do not stay at home to watch 
the bees. I clip the wings of my queens, 
and if a swarm issues on the Sabbath 
while I am at church, they will return 
to the hive, and try it again on Monday. 
If it is right to pull an ox out of a pit 
on the Sabbath, it is right, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to hive a swarm of 
bees on that day.—_M. Manin. 


He should be governed by the dic- 
tates of his conscience. If my ox should 
fall into the ditch on the Sabbath day, 
Ishould pull him out if I had to geta 
derrick.—_ Mrs. L. HARRISON, 


I see no harm in staying at home and 
taking care of issuing swarms. The 
queen and drone trap will prevent 
swarming, and can be safely used for 
that purpose. I donotallow my bees 
to swarm naturally.—J. E. Ponp. 


I would stay at home rather than 
lose them. I would clip the wings of 
all the queens, and cage them when 
they swarmed, letting the swarmin 
bees return to the old hive—unless 
could find a better way.—C. C. MILLER. 

It is certainly our duty to adopt 
measures to prevent temporal loss, but 
not at the orga of the spiritual ; and 
here we will let every man’s conscience 
decide.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. . 


Save one bees any..way. If the 
wings of the queens are clipped, it is 
easy to save colonies with scarcely any 
labor. We have simply to catch and 
cage the queen. If one person must 
remain at home each Sunday (but it is 
only for a few weeks), by taking turns 
this is not very trying, especially if one 
has a good ws or paper, as all should 

. . OOK. 


If one’s colonies are not numerous, 
traps can be used with little loss or in- 
convenienee, and therefore should be; 
but it is otherwise if the apiary isa 
large one ; then, in my opinion, it would 
bea Christian drty to stay at home 
and save one’s self, and therefore the 
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world, from loss. Bat the injunction, 
‘** Let every man be fally persuaded in 
his own mind,” is of the first impor- 
tance.—R. L. TAYLOR. 


This is a moral question which I 
think every Christian man or woman is 
capable of deciding for himself or her- 
self. The swarming season in my 
locality does not include more than 
three or four Sabbath days in the year; 
and while watching over and caring for 
my bees on these three or four Sab- 
baths, I devote less time to my apiar 
(on Sundays), taking the year around, 
than I am compelled to do with my 
small herd of Jersey cows.—G. W. 
DEMAREE, 


I think that every “‘ Christian man ” 
should be governed by the dictates of 
his own conscience in cases of this 
kind. If you are really a good Chris- 
tian, you will not Jose any of your 
christianity by remaining away from 
church in the day time, for a few Sun- 
days, to hive what bees may swarm. 
At the same time, you can read some- 
thing besides political and sensational 
papers.—H. D. CuTTINe, 


If you must keep bees, I see no more 
harm in giving them necessary attention 
on the Sabbath than feeding oa 
horses, milking the cows, etc. I have 
had no experience with drone-traps— 
you might try them and see how they 
work. It would be folly to allow the 
swarms to go te the woods.—C. H 
DIBBERN. 


Itis proper for a Christian man, or 
any other man, to be diligent and cor- 
rect in his business. We should feed 
our horses, milk the cows, or if an 
animal has fallen into the pit, pull it 
out on Sunday, if wedid not know it 
before. We have no ‘‘Sabbath” as 
such; we have instead the Lord’s Day 
—a day of religious festivity and Chris- 
tian work—not a day in which nothing 
is to be done, but the one day in the 
week in which the Lord expects full 
time. If we have farms,if we have 
animals, if we have bees, if we have 
families, the Lord gave them, and he 
expects us to care for them daily.—J. 
M. SHUCK. 


What is the proper thing for a Chris- 
tian woman who has a baby, to do on 
the Sabbath? to go to church and let 
the baby disturb half the congregation, 
or stay home with it? Some maintain 
that she should go, even if she has to 
take. the infant squall along. So some 
argue that a bee-keeper should go to 
church anyhow, to t ce gue of im- 
portant and unavoidable business, 
which, if he is successful, God has com- 
missioned him to attend to. I think 
that no man should neglect important 
business for the sake of appearing unto 
men to be religious. The Savior did 
not so teach. I believein the spirit of 
Christianity, and in the a of good 
works, rather than in the letter and 
the appearance. If we are especially 
fitted to carry on any business, I be- 
lieve it is our duty to guard it. Success 
is a good bp Boag a Christian if he will 
do good with the money. If one hasa 
large apiary, I hardly see how he could 
neglect it in swarming time, if the 
weather was fine. But we need not 
watch the bees all summer. The 





swarming fever is usually of short 








duration, and a skillful man knows 
pretey nearly when to look for it. [If 
he queens’ wings are clipped, and the 
apiary managed to prevent after. 
swarms, but little harm could come 
froma short absence. I hardly ever 
stay at home myself to look for swarms. 
nor ee the boys to do so on 
Sunday. never have lost but one 
swarm while at church. But I live 
within 80 rods of churth, and am not 
necessarily away more than two hours. 
This is a question which every one 
must answer for himself, in the light 
of his surroundings, and of the appli- 
ances which are known to the fraternity 
to control swarming. When we have 
learned to control swarms at pleasure 
while working for comb honey or in- 
crease, then the Sabbath question will 
be easily answered. If it is right to 
milk the cows and feed the teams on 
Sunday, I cannot see where the harm 
is for us to look after the bees, since 
God implanted in them the instinct 
which impels them to swarm.—E.SEcor 

The proper thing for the Christian 
man, or any other man, woman or child 
to do is, to do be yy according to the 
dictates. of thelr own consciences, 
whenever they are not, by so Going, in- 
fringing upon the rights of others. 
You w ail to find any injunction 
anywhere within the Bible against 
working or piaying on Sunday. There 
are such against working on Saturday, 


-| the Sabbath; but such able, religious 


historians as Martin Luther, John Cal- 
vin, Peter Heylin, John Frith, John 
Milton and others, that these 
commandments were binding paly upon 
the Jews, else the Christian’s day of 
worship could not have been changed 
from turday to Sunday—the day 
which the Sun worshipers always held 
sacred. The Bible Sabbath once hav- 
ing been abrogated, there is no longer 
any need of Christians keeping any day 
as a holy day.—J AMEs HEDDON. 


A “Christian” should make no at- 
tempt to keep the Jewish Sabbath. It 
cannot be done in this latitude—no 
matter how much it may be attempted. 
Christians are not bound by the old 
Jewish law which Christ “ took out of 
the way, nailing it to his cross.” Sun- 
day isa day for religious devotion and 
work, and it is no more harm to “hive 
the bees ” than it is to ‘‘ milk the cow 
or ** feed the stock ’’ on that day. Christ 
approved works of mercy and charity 
even on the Jewish Sabbath ; and when 
his disciples went through the corn- 
fields on the Sabbath day and “‘plucked 
some of the “ ears” for food, some of 
the captious ones wanted Christ to re- 
buke them—but he raised himself high 
above the plane of their thoughts, and 
refused to rebuke his followers, re- 
marking: ‘‘The Son of Man is lord 
for master] also of the Sabbath.” If 
the bees swarm on Sunday, and you do 
not use drone-traps, then stay at home 
during the day and take care of the 
swarms, and go to church in the even- 
ing, if you have the opportunity; it 
will not interfere with your public 
devotions more than two or three Sun- 
days at most. We do not believe 12 
being “over righteous” or pharasaical 
—preferring to have our life and every 
day actions plead for truth, justice and 
right.—Tag Epiror. 
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REE-PASTURAGE. 


Season, Sweet Clover, Chapman 
Honey-Plant, etc. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES A. GREEN. 


The present season in this locality 
has not been one to encourage the apiar- 
ist who hoped for at least an ordinarily 
good yield after last year’s failure. 

Basswood yielded reasonably well for 
about six days, but there is so litile 
basswood about here now, that by itself 
it doea not amount to much. It was in 
bloom from June 30 to July 12, but 
ey little except between July 2 and 

8. 

revious to basswood the bess had 

brought ii nothing except a little very 
poor stuff, “yo honey-dew. White 
clover yielded nothing until about Jul 
27, when the bees to work on it 
somewhat. Sweet clover also began 
yield honey at about the same date, 
and since then there has been a very 
fair honey-flow. We may get quite a 
a white honey yet. 

e prospect is excellent for a good 
fall yield from heart’s-ease, of which 
there is a great deal. 


Value of the Chapman Honey-Pliant. 


On July 16 the Chapman honey-plant 
came into bloom. I had been watching 
closely for the first blos§om, but the 
bees found it before I did, and evidently 
a ees it. 

or some days, from two to five bees 
could be found almost all the while on 
every fresh blossom, but since sweet 
—— to yield, it has been rather 
neglected. 

Its period of bloom is evidently 
almost over. Only a few small heads 
remain to blossom. The individual 
flowerets yield honey only a short time. 
Judging from my slight experience with 
it, 1 should say that its value as a 
honey esonaen plant has been over- 
estimated. That the bees work on it 
freely does not prove that it is valuable. 
I could find more bees on motherwort 
and catnip, on the same area of ground 
that it occupied. In amore favorable 
season it might show to better advan- 
tage. I tried the experiment of tying 
paper over some of the heads, but the 

oney did not become visible. 

These — are growing in a rich, 
loamy soil. They are about five feet 
high. A single plant in clay soil did 
not grow so large, nor bear as many 

I now have young plants 
owing in a variety of soils in order to 
earn its adaptability. Nearly a fourth 
of the plants were killed last winter by 
being “ heaved” out by the frost. The 
plant has at least one serious enemy— 
wend ga its oes hen 

’ Tra when 
about half an ine . Sat crowing to 
an inch and a half. » eats the sub- 
stance of the immature flower-head. 


to | cu 


*? 
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When this pest had’ been destroyed 
after careful search, several times re- 
=. a new trouble oo. The 

ower-stem just below head would 
be eaten half way off, causing the head 
to wither and die. No other place was 
attacked, and I was unable to discover 
the enemy. I do not think, though, 
that it was the worm that had been de- 


vouring the heads. A brown, st 
worm into some of the stalks, but 
did not do much damage. 

Considering these enemies to the 


lant, and the fact that it must be cul- 
ivated one year, during which year it 
yields no honey, while f is useless for 
anything but honey, it would seem ad- 
visable not to plantit to any extent 
until further careful experiment has 
proved its value. 

I am inclined to think that we will 
find it more profitable to establish more 
apiaries, than to attempt to increase 
e resources of the home apiary, by 
planting “y bye that will not pay 
aside from the honey it yields. 


I am also inclined to believe that it 
will never be found profitable to plant 
oe solely for arm, that requires 
tivation or occupies land usefui for 
other purposes. To scatter the seeds of 
such plauts as sweet clover in waste 
places, and let them take care of them- 
selves thereafter, will pay well, but be- 
ond this, the real profits of planting 
or honey are apt to be exceedingly 
small. 
Dayton, Ill., July 31, 1888. 





OUR APIARY. 


What and How the Bees are 
Doing—Sweet Clover, etc. 








Written for the Western Plowman 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 





The honey-flow, though lorg delayed, 
par ina very welcome appesrance about 

uly 1, and since then the bees have 
been working early and late, and even 
in the rain. Last month 1 was some- 
what discouraged by my inability to get 
the bees to breed up to strong colonies, 
by the time for the honey harvest which 
I oye expected by the middle of 
June; but it seems the knew bet- 
ter. At any rate they were on hand at 
the right time, and right busily have 
they improved the time. The gs 04 
now is a cheering one for the 
keeper who has his “tubs right side 
up. The season is certainly a peculiar 


one for bees. All through May and 
June there was great sear of honey, 
the poor bees not being able to get more 


than was required 
necessities. 

On June 12 I hived a strong swarm 
on empty comb, and supposed of course 
all would be right. at was my sur- 
prise when 3 days later they swarmed 
out. Feeling quite certain that there 


or their urgent 


—_ eeniog : with ere 
proceeded to open it, and was surp 
to find not a drop of honey init. They 


were literally on the verge of starva- 
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and brood and returned the swarm, and 
that satisfied them. : 


We have now had abundant rains, the 
young white clover plants are win 
nely and will probably furnish a pon | 
bloom all through August, so that the 
usual honey-dearth will not occur this 
year, or be of but shortduration. Then, 
too, weeds a furnish the lk peal 
age are growing everyw 5 ad 
pects are for Ae = weedy cornfields, 
which means business for the bees. 
Taken altogether, we, the bees and 
bee-keepers are ‘‘ all right.” 


Sweet Clover Vields Well, 


My three-acre-patch of sweet clover 
is now in full bloom and on a pleasant 


day it is a sight to behold. The bees 
are on it from early morning till dark 
ts an end to their labors. t night 


watched them for full half an hour. 
They were coming from this clover 
en in a perfect stream. By hun- 
reds, thousands, and ten thousands 
laden with the nectar of this little sweet 
clover field, and yet there are profes- 
sional bee-keepers that say that it don’t 
y to os for honey. My Chapman 
oney-plants are just coming into 
bloom. To-day ny, were only some 
six or eight of the little flowerets out 
on one of the halls; but the bees had 
already found it, as an Italian or two 
were constantly hovering over it. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


Last season I tried some experiments 
to prevent bees from swarming. Itis 
well known by bee-keepers that if this 
could be certainly accomplished with- 
out too much are and labor,» great 
problem would be solved. Well, last 
season bees did not swarm, and novhing 
was determined. I tried the same ex- 
periments again this year, and must 
own up toan entire failure. The exper- 
iments consisted of two kinds. One 
was simply a box, about 6 inches deep, 
without top or bottom, but filled in wi 
boards about half an inch apart, grid- 
iron fashion, with an entrance for the 
bees at the lower frontend. The hive 
containing the bees, which is also with- 
out top or bottom, was now put on this 
“non-swarming bottom,” and the bees 
compelled to march up and down the 
boards placed in this bottom. 


The theory was that this bottom 
would furnish — of air, prevent 
the bees from becoming crowded, and 
take away their desire to swarm. 
Everything went well; they worked 
nicely, did not lay out, but swarmed on 
July 1. 

Another plan was, to use one of my 
new hives, but filling every alternate 
comb with a , and the other 
frames with narrow strips of founda- 
tion. My idea was, that a strong col- 
ony, placed on a bottom like that, would 
have plenty of room, could build comb 
at their leisure, and would naturally 
forget to swarm. I was pretty confident 
this plan would work, and to give the 
matter a more severe test, I prepared a 
second bottom and doubled up two col- 
onies and put on that, thinking that if 
that stood the test, I had accomplished 
my object. This, too, appeared to 








At one time there ’ 
nearly every head. bet ate al 


tion. Such a — Lhad never known 
before. I supplied a frame of honey 


work nicely, the bees commencing work 
promptly in the sections, and I was be- 
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ginning to feel like throwing up my hat, 
when, lo, on July 4 sumessed. The 
single colony, prepared in the same way 
also swarmed on the next day, dashing 
all my hopes completely. 

Upon examining the bottoms, I found 
the bees had built but little comb be- 
tween the boards, and that almost 
entirely drone-comb. As I had expected 
to use these combs in dividing after the 
honey season was over, drone-comb was 
consequently not wanted. ‘Although 
these me have proved failures, 
I think I have got some new ideas from 
them, and I will try another year. 


Bees Hanging Outside. 


Some people seem to think that be- 
cause bees ‘“lay out,” they are about to 
swarm, or that they are more apt to 
swarm in warm weather than when it 
iscool. Thisisa mistaken notion. It 
is true that bees do swarm on the ap- 
proach of warm weather, but it is be- 
cause other conditions are then favor- 
able, and they are then no more inclined 
to swarm on a warm day than a cool 
one. 

Another popular mistake is, that bees 
are inclined to sting in warm weather, 
or because a person is sweaty. The 
truth is that they are much easier to 
handle in warm weather, and they are 
not nearly so cross. 


Carniolan Bees. 

The Carinolan bees are still at the 
front. They have all swarmed, and 
they are also all in the sections. While 
other bees are inclined to lay off, on 


account of hot weather, they seem to be 
all business. 


Milan, Ill. 


‘DIVISION-BOARDS. 


Their Utility and Historic Use 
in Bee-Keeping. 








Read at the Maine Conwention 
BY L. F. ABBOTT. 





_ Division-boards should have a place 
in every well-regulated apiary. In fact. 
every well-managed apiary will include 
the division-board as a necessary ad- 
junct to successful handling of bees, 
The division-board fits into a place in 
the handling of bees which no system 
of managemeut can fill without them, 
hence they are a necessity. 

This necessity in their use has grown 
out of the system by which bees are 
kept, an understanding of their ways 
and workings calling into requisition 
many things, as movable frames, the 
extractor, section-cases, honey-sections, 
and the various appliances which render 
bee-keeping profitable, and among them 
all, the division-board ranks as im- 
portant a feature as either of the re- 
quisites named. 


Introduction of Division-Boards. 


Although the use of division-boards 
in the erate be a factor of prominence 
dates back but a few years, it may be 
known to some of the more advanced 
apiarists that as long ago as 1852 a pat- 
ent was taken out on division-boards 








by Rev. L. L. Langstroth. This was 36 
ears ago, but the division-board, we 
hink, did not very generally come into 

use till quite recently. Mr. Langstroth’s 

board was made as follows, and will be 
found described on page 376 of his book, 

** The Hive and Honey Bee :” 


“One piece 1844x03¢x%, each side 
of each end made ¥ inch beveling, for 
jane | adjustment. One piece5gx%x19% 
nailed on the first piece, like the eH 
piece of the movable comb-frames. By 
this divider, the size of hive can be de- 
termined at will.” 


This reveals the use the division- 
board was first put to, to contract or 
enlarge the size of the hive. And this 
is an important matter when rightly 
considered. While there are various 
ways in which division-boards are use- 
ful in handling bees, perhaps the two 
most important advantages derived 
from their use is, in preparing colonies 
for winter, and in epting the size of 
the hive to the strength of the colony in 
spring. 


Preparing Bees for Winter. 


In preparing for winter, it is known to 
be best to allow the bees only space ac- 
cording to their numbers. That may 
be to occupy four, five or six frames. 
Weall know that it is easier to heata 
small room in winter than a large one, 
and so this principle applies to the bee- 
hive. And, again, we do not want to 
depart from established rules in build- 
ing hives as to size; were we to do so, 
we might lumber our premises with a 
large number of different sized bee- 
hives, of no use only as occasion called 
for wintering, and occasionally for nu- 
clei colonies in summer. 

If we use division-boards, the ques- 
tion of making hives to carry eight or 
ten frames is easily solved. It is an 
advantage to have some hives which 
will carry ten frames. as side-storing 
can then be practiced if one likes that 
way,and in working for extracted honey 
it is an advantage to use ten frames in 
the lower story, as a prolific queen will 


occupy that number and leave the upper | ? 


story clear of brood. Then if such hives 
are desired to work for comb honey, 
and five to six frames in the brood- 
chamber are found sufficient, the con- 
traction is easily made by using divi- 
sion-boards, or the same contraction 
made for wintering, and, if deemed 
necessary, the spaces between the walls 
of the hives and division-boards can be 
filled with some material which is non- 
conducting to cold, as leaves, chaff, ete. 


Use of Division-Boards in Spring. 


In rearing large numbers of bees 
early in the season, queens are induced 
to early breeding from two especial 
causes, viz: heat and asupply of proper 
food. A requisite of spring care is to 
reduce the size of the brood-nest to just 
as small compass as the bees can com- 
fortably fill. Having done this in the 
fall previous, while the bees were more 
numerous, crowding them upon six 
frames, we will say, April may find the 
bees only able to cover two frames com- 
fortably. The division-board upon each 
side has been the means of contracting 
their domicile, enabling the bees to 
more easily warm up their house, and 





the consequence is, the queen will com. 

mence laying earlier by some weeks 

than if the whole space of eight or ten 

—- had been given the colony in the 
all. 

Often winter and spring dwindling 
will be such that two frames will] be 
adequate to the requirements of the 
colony. It is, then, of the highest im. 
portance that the division-boards be 
used so that the heat may be utilized, 
and by that means a few bees be en- 
abled to do in small, contracted quar- 
ters, in the way of rearing brood, what 
double the numbercould not do in three 
or four times the space. 


Division-Boards in Surplus Chambers, 


In case of extracting, division-boards 
are indispensable, to place over the 
brood-chamber and grade the number 
of frames as they are put in from time 
to time. It is a fact known by all 
practical bee-keepers, that bees, in 
order to build combs, must keep a high 
temperature where they are working, 
to keep the wax in a proper consistency 
to admit of being manipulated into 
combs. Hence, if the surplus room is 
much a than the bees can occupy, 
because these conditions of necessar 
heat are waiting, comb building will 
often be delayed for the necessary 
amount of bees to engender sufficient 
heat. By the use of division-boards, 
combs or sheet of foundation can be 
supplied as the bees require them, and 
are able to occupy them. 


Construction of Division-Boards. 


How to properly construct division- 
boards is of. some importance. Solid 
boards answer very well, but such are 
liable to w and make their use not 

uite so handy as those that are true. 

hose made of thin material and the 
interior filled with chaff, have advan- 
tages. Whatever kind are used, it is 
of importance that the ends have some 
material of a yielding nature tacked to 
them, so as to allow this board slight 
friction to hold it when crowded into 


lace. 
Lewiston Maine. 





SWARMING. 


Do Bees Select a Habitation 
before Swarming ¢ 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. F. LATHAM, 





Although the above caption is des- 
titute of originality, the question Is 4 
much mooted one, judging from the 
correspondence, pro and con, that has 
appeared in the bee-periodicals durin 
my acquaintance with the subject. As 
have been much interested in the diver- 
sity of opinion by those who have given 
their testimony with reference to bees 
“seeking a home before swarming,” | 
feel prompted to add my mite to the 
general fund of observation and expe- 
eight I had a_ powerful 

ght years ago a 
colony of black bees in a box-hive. The 
colony had wintered excellently, and as 
the season was favorable, by the middle 
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of June they 
large masses, wh 
admonished me to be a sure indication 
that I might expect a swarm from the 
colony at any time. 

As I had but three colonies at that 
time, I watched them elosely for about 
three weeks. The morning of July 8 
1880, was cloudy with a heavy fog, an 
asI could not work at haying, I took 
my ax and went to repair some fence 
about a hundred rods from the apiary. 
Being busy with the fence, the thought 
of bees had di my mind, until Old 
Sol from a rent in the clouds, warned 
me of my forgetfulness. It may be 
truthfully imagined that I took a bee- 
line for the apiary, double-quick and— 
more. 

On my arrival, I found my long- 
looked-for swarm clinging to the under- 
side of a large limb, on an old-fashioned 
apple-tree. The cluster was about two 
feet long, and must have contained at 
least ten quarts of a black, seeth- 
ing mass, presenting to a novice of 
my experience, a serious job of hiving, 
with the experience of the hiving of but 
one swarm to “ fall back on.” 


After “ fixing up”as per instruc- 
tions, viz: pants tucked into my boot- 
legs, thick coat on and buttoned up 
thick woolen mittens on my hands an 
a couple of yards of musqu:to-nettin 
enveloping my head, I tackled the 
swarm with brush and basket. A 
couple of swoops with the brush landed 
about % of the bees in the basket ; the 
remainder went back to their hive. 


_ After emptying my captives on a sheet 
in front of the hive that I had prepared 


to “hang out” in 


. for them, and getting them started in 


I went into the house to ““"wnharness,’ 
and cool off. In a short time I returned 
to the yard, to note the success of my 
efforts, and while I stood complacently 
observing | — disappear as the 
entered the hive—presto! out they all 
came with a rush, some returning to 
the old hive, while the rest, after circle- 
ing in the air awhile, clustered on a 
high limb. 

I took them down on the limb and 
put them into the hive again ; but they 
would not stay. On coming out, they 
circled around a few minutes. asif to 
marshal their forces, and took a bee- 
line for the woods, some ten rods dis- 
tant. After following the rovers 
twenty rods or more, marking their 
course, I concluded to give up the pur- 
suit and postpone the concluding act of 
the drama to a more favorable oppor- 
tunity, deciding that the weather was 
extremely hot, and that two quarts 
of bees were not worth further effort. 


On the third day after leaving the 
swarms, I took the line where | left it, 
and after following the directions a 
short distance, I found my absconders 
passing in and out of a knot-hole in the 
trunk of a decay hemlock, 25 feet 
from the ground, not more than 40 rods 
from the apiary. 


On reviewing the course afterwards, 
I was satisfied that the swarm went in 
a direct line from where they were clus- 
tered when I attempted to hive them, 
presage rey Stages ee Bal 

me very y e e 

that they had selected a home in that 
Same tree prior to leaving the maternal 


the knowing ones | from 
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domicile. Had I kept the swarm in view, 
the time they left the bee- 


until they reached their ibidide- place. hi 


the p of pre-emption —a “ fore- 
thought ’—would have been very con- 
clusive. 

Cumberland, Maine. 


SOPHISTICATION. 


The History and Results of the 
Adulteration of Honey. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHARLES DADANT. 


The first intimation of adulterated 
honey came to me about 20 years ago, 
when, after sending six or seven barrels 
of extracted honey to Mr. Perrine, a 
dealer of Chicago, at 17 cents. per 
pound, I saw at a gr in Hamilton, 
one or two dozen cosas contain- 
ing liquid honey, sent by the same firm, 
at 16 cents per pound. This adulterat- 
ing business was a pa one, the 
glucose added bein at 16 cents, 
with a profit of about 11 cents per 


pound. 
After having made this discovery, I 
hastened to write in the bee-papers, 





gz ant tp pat en our labels, that the best 


weed of purity for honey was its granu- 

ag. Of course this statement was 
fought by the adulterators, who af- 
firmed that it was just the reverse. 
But now this truth is ted by all 
the consumers who buy our mey i 80 
it would be a hard task for the aduiter- 
ators to sell their stuff around us. Had 
all the bee-keepers insisted on selling 
their honey granulated, as we did, the 
adulteration would be altogether a 
thing of the past. 


Nine or ten years later, while offer- 
ing our extracted honey to some dealers 
in St. Louis, I was shown comb honey 
in small glass-jars, filled with liquid 
glucose, so!d by Messrs, Thurber & Co.., 
of New York, cheaper than I asked for 
my extracted. I bought one of these 
bottles and exhibited it at a meeting of 
bee-keepers held at Burlington. On 
my request, a committee composed of 
Messrs. Thomas G. Newman, Rev. O. 
Clute, and myself was appointed, with 
the mission of sending to Congress a 
petition against adulteration, 

I took the affair in hand, and sent to 
Washington the petition signed by 
more than 30,000 names. But all my 
trouble was for nothin , for the peti- 
tion, although well backed, was sent to 
a committee which never reported on 
it; our “honorables” having no time 
tos for the health and the interest 
of the people. 

It was at about the same time that 
Mr. A. I. Root invented his comb foun- 
dation machine. ‘he announcement 
of this new step in bee-culture gave to 
many people the idea that, to produce 
comb, we could dispense altogether 
with bees; especially when it was 
hinted that paraffine could be used in- 
stead of wax. Yet @ was soon 
discarded by those who tried it, not 
only because the bees objected to it, but 








on account of its lower melting point, 
for its smallest adjunetion increasing 
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the ductility of the: wax, the comb 
dropped in a mess to the bottom of the 


ves. 

Yet those who consider nearly all 
men as rascals,continued to speak about 
this business of Fo og Bream and 
soon got the idea that pers had 
found the means of making comb hone 
entirely free from tion. Suc 
a statement was so absurd that it 
would have collapsed of itself, had not 
a professor of chemistry, Mr. H. W. 
Wiley, taken it under his own _respon- 
sibility, by writing the following sen- 
tence in the Popular Science Monthly 
for June, 1881 : 

‘**In commercial honey, which is en- 
tirely free from bee-mediation, the 
comb is made of parafline, and filled 
with pure glucose by appropriate ma- 
chinery.” 

These fallacious ideas spread like fire 
in the whole country, not only on ac- 
countof the large number of comb- 
foundation machines bought by bee- 
keepers, but especially use the 
statement was backed by a professor of 
sciences. The British Bee Journal for 
March 8, 1888, speaking of the Wiley 
lie says: ‘* Naturally, subjects comin 
from a professor would be conside 
facts ;”’ and it is for this reason thata 
man who fills the high office of profes- 
sorship, ought to be apn not to re 
lish scientitic Per like clowns in front 
of the tents of the Barnums; especially 
when their jokes accuse of frauda 

class of citizens. Such a slander 
deprives its author not only of the 
honor attached to a good name, but of 
all the confidence indispensable to 
pupils towards their professor; inspir- 
ing doubts as to the reliability of his 
teachings and experiments. 


But this joke didnot suffice for Mr. 
Wiley; angry at seeing bee-keepers 
“handling him without gloves,” he 
published a report, to prove that nearly 
all the honey put upon the market was 
adulterated. Of course this pretended 
analysis continued to injure the trade 
of bee-keepers, by increasing the sus- 
picion of buyers; the sale of honey be- 
came more difficult, and its price 
lowered. 

But a large number of bee-keepers 
were not duped by the chemist of the Gov- 
ernment; for he had gone too far; ac- 
cusing of adulteration several men who 
were above suspicion. 

Tomy mind, either Mr. Wiley is a 
poor chemist, or he continued his slan- 
der. He says that he desires to fight 
adulteration in the interest of bee- 
keepers. ‘Then he acted as the bear of 
the fable, that used a big stone and 
broke the head of his friend to kill a fiy 
resting on his nose while he was sleep- 
ing. The bee-business would have 
been more prosperous had not Mr. 
Wiley busied himself about it. 

I think that we were among the ones 
who could best see to what extent the 
Wiley slander took root in the minds 
of the people at large; for after show- 
ing to visitors the shops in which comb 
foundation is manufactured, we have 
often been asked for the privilege of 
seeing how we put glucose in the 
combs ! 

As soon as Mr. Wiley saw his lie re- 
produced by other ye his strict 
duty was to write to the Popular Science 
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Monthly, and to the other papers, that 
he was regretful of the consequences of 
his low joke. But he seems to be void 
of = ~~ rigue © en ape an 
apology. s haug’ nguage shows 
that he thinks hinwele Ratabere all of 
us bee-keepers, since he finds nothing 
but insults in answer to the reproba- 
tions of those whom he has slandered. 
I doubt whether he could find a gentle- 
man in the whole United States who 
would dare to excuse him. 


Itis perhaps necessary to add for the 
instruction of the professor, that when 
extracted honey is worth from 4 to 8 
cents, adulteration is not possible, for 
it does not pay. We find the proof of 
it in the closing out of most of the 
manufacturers of glucose, andin the 
failing of Hoge, who had gone to Eng- 
land, where his adulterating business 
was so ruinous that he left about two 
mills to the dollar to be divided among 
his creditors ! ' 

As to the adulteration of comb honey, 
not only its manufacture is impossible, 
but bees cannot be induced to put glu- 
cose into the combs if there is a drop of 
honey in the fields; and the rearing of 
brood when bees are fed ae a 
searcity, employs too much food to 
leave a profit. Therefore, we bee- 
keepers beg the illustrious (?) chemist to 
let our business alone, for he has 
already injured it too much. 

Hamilton, Lis. 





ROBBING. 


When once started, It is very 
Difficult to Control. 








Written for the Southern Cultivator 
BY J. M. JENKINS, 





When the honey-flow is over, and 
there is very little to be gathered, there 
is danger of one colony of bees robbing 
another. If, in an unguarded moment, 
a pilfering robber is allowed to enter a 
hive and escape with a load toits own 
hive, the bees’ there will be quick to 
detect it, and the robber will go back 
with a dozen excited bees determined 
to have some of that honey or die, and 
if the entrance is not strongly guarded 
they will be apt to get it. 


Then a still larger crowd comes next 
time ; the excitement runs high ; bat- 
tle ensues, and bees of other hives are 
drawn into the fuss, and the long and 
short of it is, they make a “run” on 
the unfortunate colony and clean it up 
in a few minutes. Like a lion that has 
tasted blood, their fury is aroused and 
they are ready for other victims, and 
woe unto the colony that is unable to 
withstand the first assault. 


To guard against such disastrous pro- 
ceedings, we must be particular in 
opening hives during a dearth of honey- 
flow, and not let robbing commence. We 
must see that there are no cracks where- 
by a prowling robber-bee may sneak in 
to get the coveted treasure. Then kee 
the entrance contracted to correspon 
with the strength of the colony, so that 
they may be able to guard it. The man 
that has one real good case of whole- 





sale robbing on his hands, will never 
forget it; and for the time being, at 
least, he will wish he never saw a bee. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 





RACES OF BEES. 


Different Varieties of Bees and 
the Plants they Prefer. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. A. BUNCH. 





Quite likely a great many bee-keepers 
have noticed that certain kinds of bees 
prefer some kind of flowers, while other 
races of bees work on different kinds of 
bloom at the same time, and as a gen- 
eral thing brown or German bees work 
on weeds more than the Italians do. I 
have all Italian queens, except one 
which is a Syrian queen ; some of those 
queens are pure Italian, and some were 
mated with black drones. 

One Italian queen I have reason to be- 
lieve was mated with a Syrian drone, on 
account of the different markings on 
the abdomen of the workers, and the 
great number of gueen-cells that the 
will build; also their different disposi- 
tion. This queen was reared in 1886 
and last year through the month of 
August its colony of bees gathered 
about 15 lbs. of comb honey from the 
common blue-thistle (this is not a large 
amount of honey, as we had a drouth at 
that time) and was capped a pale white, 
but the honey was quite white. 

The cross between the black .and 
Italian races were hauling in and seal- 
ing the yellow (or amber) honey, the 
cappings of which were so much differ- 
ent when the sections were mixed with 
the sections from the Syrio-Italian 
colony ; they could very readily be 
picked out, though they were not built 
down so nicely at the bottom, there be- 
ing more space between the bottom of 
the sections and the bottom of the comb. 
I noticed this more on account of the 
dark bees having a reputation four cap- 

ing their honey whiter than the yellow 
es, but it was the reverse this time. 


The dark pig and black bees seem 
to work well on fall flowers, such as 
asters, Spanish-needle, smart-weed, and 
other fall flowers. After the thistle 
was out of bloom, there was but little 
difference in the looks of the honey. 


There is always lots of timberland 
being cleared around here, as this was a 
heavily timbered country, and these 
clearings are mostly covered with 
thistle, besides lots of swamp land with 
fall flowers, and of course the bees have 
their choice. 

Now, asI have had the German or 
black bees, the Italians in their purity 
and also the Syrian bees, and watched 
them closely as to disposition, honey- 
image gee and comb-building qual- 

ties, I much prefer the best strains of 

Italians. The bees that are my choice 
are, first, bees that are gentle; second 
bees that are industrious and pay well 
in dollars and cents for their keeping ; 
and third, bees that are yellow and 
three-banded, for beauty, as I am a 
great lover of the beauti ul. 

La Paz, Ind. 
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‘FOUL BROOD. 


What is the Cause of that 
Dreaded Disease ? 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY O. B. HUNTINGTON. 





Inamonthly bee-paper before me it 
is stated that ‘foul brood never starts 
in an apiary unless there has already 
been some of itin the vicinity,” etc. 
It further states that foul brood cannot 
“* originate itself ;’’ but says that it is 
not the result of certain conditions; 
and any of us can state that it “is not” 
the result of many other conditions, 
and no person would be any wiser as to 
the real cause of foul brood. 

I have not found any positive state- 
ment, by any one, as to the cause of 
foul brood. I have had very little ex- 
—— with the disease, but so far as 

have observed, in cases where the 
body of the brood is in full form, the 
inward parts are consumed with the 
disease, and the sharp end of the brood 
is presented, which, to me, accounts 
for the puncture in the cap of the cell. 

I would like to know if any other 
man has made similar observations on 
the subject ; and if he has, may we not 
calculate that foul brood js caused by 
certain conditions similar to what 
physicians would call ‘‘a wrong pre- 
sentation ?” 

One writer assumes that foul brood 
does not exist except by contact with 
affected parts. Howdoes it start? or 
how did the first in a certain locality 
originate? I presume that no one will 
attempt to say that the disease is co- 
equal with the bee, or that it does not 
break out in localities far removed 
from any egryces of contact. ' 

Then what is the cause of foul brood? 
Now if any man knows, I hope he will 
tell, so that we can all hear it, and 
oblige many, as well as the writer. 

Springville, Utah. 





QUEENLESSNESS. 


Removing Queens from Colonies 
to Save Honey. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY FRIEDEMANN GREINER. 


A. W. Stith may flatter himself in 
the idea of giving us something new in 
his article on p 504—depriving vig- 
orous colonies of their queens to “save 
honey.” I would say that this old 
practice has been known to us for 

ears; was advised over 15 years ago 

by Baron von Meee pot and many 
others ; it also formed a part of the dis- 
cussions at the German bee keepers 
convention at Strassburg, in 1875. Such 
men as Dzierzon, Hilbert and Poll- 
mann, there and then gave us the re- 
sults of their experience, and their 
views on the subject, the substance of 
which was this: 

** Removing queens for the purpose 
of increasing the honey crop is a risky 
and dangerous business, too much de- 
pending upon the season.”  Dzierzo0 
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advises as a better method, the caging 
of the queen and leaving her near the 


center of the hive. 

Hannemann, of Brazil, South Amer- 
ica, ten years ago wrote in ‘the Bienen- 
Zeitung, of his t colonies, which he 
formed out a number of young 
swarms, often having from 50 to 70 

ounds of bees working in peace and 
sarmony in one box, a — being 
caged in the so-called Hannemann’s 
queen-cages (which were so constructed 
as to allow the bees free access to their 
queen, but prohibited the latter one 
escaping). Under such treatment brood 
could not be reared, and in consequence 
a great deal of honey was stored. 


Heengeen Pr yoorrion yarme pre this, 
his novel “way managing 8, was 
great, —e much talked ee ae = 
time; he rea quantities o 
honey when shears: ake not. (I “heave 
not given the details of H’s manage- 
ment of bees, simply because [I think 
we have better methods of securing the 
same object.) 

When one makes the production of 
extracted honey a business, i have 
found it practicable and successful, in 
most seasons, to deprive, or, better, 
cage the queens for a short period; but 
when comb honey is the object, the 
practice is not to be commended, as it 
will surely result in failure. 

Naples, N. Y. 





EASTERN BEES. 


The Foreign Bees and their 
Importation. 








Written for the American Agriculturist 
BY SAMUEL CUSHMAN. 





Since the first importation of Italian 
yee into Austria, England and 
merica, bee-keepers have shown much 
energy in their search for something 
still better. Long voyages have been 
taken to various parts of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, and the forests of Java and 
Ceylon, the home of the Apis Dorsata, 
have been visited in search of this 
famous race: A few years after the 
importation of Ltalians it was learned in 
Europe that the bees of the Island of 
Cyprus were a superior yellow race, and 
they were soon procured by leadin 
European keepers, who were lou 
in their praises. Several Americans 
rocured some of this stock from these 
ee-keepers, and in 1880, when there 
was such an interest in them, and when 
news came of the good qualities of the 
Syrians, D. A. Jones of Canada started 
out in search of the new varieties and 


returned with one hundered colonies of tai 


Cyprian and Syrian bees. 

Others have visited Cyprus, Syria and 
Egypt for queens, and for a few years 
an American (Frank Benton) has made 
this his busin and now has queen- 
rearing apiaries in Syria, Cyprus and 
Cargiola, from which he supplies queens 


to bee-kepers in all parts of the world. 
They are ked to take long voyages 
in safety at the proper season. 


We are now able, for a moderate sum, 


¥aee as} 
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but Cyprians from the Island of Cyprus 
in the Mediterranean, Syrians Tooae 
Northern: Syria, Palestines from the 
Holy Land, Egyptians from Egypt, and 
Carniolans from the mauntains of Car- 
niola, a small districtin Southwestern 
Austria. Each race or variety has cer- 
tain qualities not found in the others, 
and from this list the modern bee- 
keeper may select his breeding stock 
and combine whatever qualities he may 
uire in his location, or for ~y | —, 
cial branch of the pursuit he may 
to follow. 


For instance, one who runs his col- 


do the best needs different stock from 
one who makes a specialty of choice 
comb honey only ; while one who makes 
a business of rearing queens for sale, 
finds certain varieties far superior for 
this a oct a do nét work - 
heney but simply for increase may do 
best with still another strain; and 
again, the one who combines these 
— es wants the best all-purpose 

Certain varieties do the best in the 
South ; others are most desirable in the 
North. In some locations, very early 
and heavy honey-flows are the main 
reliance; in others, the fall crop fur- 
nishes the only surplus: while in an- 
other place a moderate flow extends 
through the whole season. Therefore, 
each locality must be studied, not only 
to learn the special management re- 
quired, but the race or strain of bees 
most adapted to it. My own bees, in 
four different locations uire differ- 
ent management in each a . A few 
miles may make a great difference. 
When there is a failure of the crop in 
one apiary, another differently situated 
ee have a full yield. 

awtucket, R. I. 


—— PS 


COLORADO. 


How to Cure the Foul Brood 
without the Aid of Fire. 











Written for the Colorado Farmer 
BY V. DEVINNEY. 





I have taken some trouble to investi- 

te the extent of country over which 
this disease has spread, and I find that 
it includes the country bounded on the 
north by Clear Creek, Denver, and the 
Platte River on the east, Bear creek on 
the south, and the mountains on the 
west. I have reports of several cases 
near Morrison. Indeed cases may be 
found beyond the country descri but 
+I have not had the means to ascer- 


n. 
One of my worst cases,I transfered 
to a clean new hive, and buried the foul 
comb instead of the bees, and sprinkled 
the new made comb, and brood 
with salicylic acid, according to the 
formula. and now they are healthy and 

rosperous with sound brood. The 


ent given them was of a surgical 
nature. We cut away with a big-bladed, 
knife all of the worst diseased brood, 
leaving some which seemed all right. 
but had occasional cells of foul brood 





not only to obtain queens from Italy, 


onies entirely for extracted honey, to| 
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The good brood ag we anticipated 
hatched out, but the oceasional cells of 
bad brood did not—and “that was 
where we missed it ;” for these bad cells 
caused new brood adjacent to them to 
become diseased, and thus nothing was 
gained by not removing the slightly- 
affected, as well as the wholly-affected 
brood. I desire to say that ay thirt 
colonies which in spring were “nigh 
unto death,” are doing well now, gather- 
ing honey in abu ce, and have 
plenty of sound brood. 

I will close this matter by describi 
my present method of treating fou 
. I disinfect my old hives and 
frames thus; I place m in the warm 
midday sage gee long enough to soften 
the coating of wax on them ; then I re- 
move it thoroughly with a knife; when 
cleaned thus, I place upon the ground 
a small wisp of straw or hay, not to ex- 
ceed two ounces, upon which I place a 
small ** pinch” of sulphur, upheld by a 
cotton rag. I ignite this with a match. 
When ina full blaze I invert the hive 
over it. When I fumigate the frames I 
support them in a barrel or box by a 
movable slat. When properly treated 
thus, they are as good as new. I re- 
move all the brood from a diseased hive 
and transfer to a new or disinfected 
hive. But as I transfer each frame, I 
sprinkle it, bees and all, with a solution 
of salicylic acid, one ounce dissolved in 
three pints of hot water and applied 
with a whisk broom. I disinfect old 
hives, after scraping them clean, by 
igniting a small handful of straw or hay 
pe which is placed a half teaspoonful 
of sulphur; then I invert the hive over 
it. I fumigate the framesina special 
box in like manner. 

The colonies ‘Which I have treated 
thus, are doing well, gathering an abun- 
dance of honey, and the brood seems 
sound and good. 

Denver, Colo. 


—_————=a + ae ____—_ 
Convention Nwutices. 





@ The Darke County Bee-Keepers’ Soci- 
ety will hold a basket meeting on the Green- 
ville Fair Grounds, on Friday, Sept. 7, 1888.. 

J. A. Rog, Sec. 





G2 The fall meeting of the Northwestern 
Tilinois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held on Aug. 21, 
1888, at Leaf River,Iiis. D. A. Fuuier, Sec. 








@” The North American Bee-Keepers’ Society 
will meet at Columbus, O.,0n Wednesday, October 
8, 1888, and continue as usual in session for three 
days. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 





t@™ The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold their fourth annual picnic at the Flo- 
ral Trout Ponds, in Cortland, N. Y.,on August 30, 
1888. Let all bee-keepers and their friends come 
and have a good time. W. H. BREACH, Sec. 





Give a Copy of “Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1887 and 1888, for $1.75. while 








in it. 


there are any sets of 1887 left, 











— > 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





12888. Time and Place of Meeting. 
Aug. 21.—N. W. lils. & 5. W. Wis., at Leaf River Mls. 
D. A. Fuller, See., Cherry Valley, Ills. 
Aug. 27.—Stark County, at Canton, 9, 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Sept. 8.—Susquehanna County, at Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, sec., Harford, Pa. 
‘Oct. 3-5.—North American, at Columbus. O. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec., Flint, Mich. 
Dec. —.— Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
¢@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Good Season in TVexas.—A. C. 
Aten, Round Rock, Tex., on Aug. 4, 1888, 
says: 

The report of my honey crop up to the 

resent time is as follows: From a little 
ess than 100 colonies worked for extracted 
honey, I have taken 7,000 pounds, with at 
least 2,000 pounds more surplus now in the 
hives. Bees are now working on cotton 
and morving-glory, gathering a surplus 
slowly, with broom-weed, rich-weed, etc., 
still to bloom in a few weeks. Horse-mint 
ge ane a great deal of honey this Dinos: 

n the whole, this will be a pretty good sea- 
son here. 


The Wild Basil.—Mrs. J. B. Curiee, 
of Tamaroa, Ills., on July 27, 1888, writes : 


I enclose a specimenof a bee-plant ; it is 
perennial, and about 2 feet high. It has 
white blossoms with purple edges. It 
grows in the prairie fields, and is covered 
with bees from daylight until sundown. 
Our bees pass over a field of buckwheat in 
bloom in order to go to this plant. It roars 
like aswarm of bees when I[ walk among 
the plants. I do not know the name of the 

lant. My Chapman honey-plant has been 
n bloom for a month, and the bees are 
working on it finely. 


[This is Pycnanthemum lintfolium, one 
of the wild Basils, but having much less 
fragrance than its congeners. It has often 
been noted as a good honey-plant.—T. J. 
BURRILL. |} 








Uniting Colonies and Italianiz- 
ing.—R. A. Williams, Poultney, Vt., on 
Aug. 6, 1888, writes : 


I commenced the past winter with 8 colo- 
nies of bees, mostly tm Langstroth hives. 
The tops of the hives were filled with quilts 
or bran sacks. ‘They were wintered on the 
summer stands, which are protected, for the 
most ge from the north and west winds. 
All of my colonies wintered in fair condi- 
tion, and I have increased them, by natural 
swarming, to 16 colonies, besides one swarm 
that absconded. There has been a large 
amount of white clover here, but it did not 
seem to contain much honey. About all of 
my surplus honey will be obtained from 4 
or 5 ccionies—from 20 to 60 pounds each. 
The rest of the bees have ample stores for 
winter, save a few late or second swarms. 

y bees are mostly blacks, with some 
that are 44 or 44 Italians. Ihave wondered 
if it were best to Italianize my bees ; but I 
know that it would be @ hard matter to 


keep them pure (some in this vicinity hav- 
ing tried it, but failed, as they would mix 
with the blacks, which are on all sides, 
from &% to 2 and 3 miles away). 

I would like advyicein regard to the fol- 
lowing: I usualy take up at the close of 
the honey season, all that [ think have not 
honey enough to winteron, sprinkle with 
peppermint water, and put the bees in with 
a strong colony, with plenty of stores, tak- 
ing the honey where there is not more than 
14 to 16 pounds. I prefer to do this rather 
than feed the bees; and besides, I am in 
need of the honey, and care less for the 
number of colonies. Is my way right? 
Can you suggest a better way? I have 
kept bees for eight years, but I have learned 
more since I read yonr book—* Bees and 
Honey ”—and have taken the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, than all the years previous. 


{Oh, yes ; itis better to unite the weak 


colonies before putting them into winter 
quarters. Your plan is good.—Enp.] 





Never Say Fail.—H. E. Hill, Titus- 
ville, Pa., on Aug, 4, 1888, says : 


Last year was a failure in this locality 
for honey producers, and this season is 
worse. “ Nosurplus” is my report for 70 
colonies, in fair condition; while in-1886 I 
took from 33 colonies in the same yard, 
2,000 pounds of finished comb honey, and 
500 pounds of extracted, after transferring 
the sfrom boxes during fruit-bloom of 
that year. Two entire failures in succes- 
re discouraging; but “never say 
ail ! 





Ionia Co., Mich., Convention.— 
Harm Smith, of Ionia, Mich., Secretary of 
the Association, sends the following re- 
port : 

The Ionia County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion metin convention at the City Hall in 
lonia, Mich., on Aug. 3, 1888, 17 members 
answering to roll eall,8 being new mem- 
bers. The following statistics will indicate 
the condition of the honey yield : 

Number of colonies reported, 878; in- 
crease since May 1, 1888, 40; losses since 
May 1, 38; sold since May 1, 12; honey 
taken, pounds of extracted,70 ; honey taken, 
pounds of comb, 761. The present condi- 
tion of the brood-nest is % filled. From re- 
ports abroad, the same condition of affairs 
exists throughout the northern States. 
There is very little,if any, surplus of 
clover or basswood em | taken anywhere. 
The failure is attribu to cold, and es- 
pecially cool nights. Colonies are generally 
sopennen strong, and the fraternity are hope- 
ful of a good fall yield. The convention 
adjourned to the spring meeting, when 
called by the exeeutive board. 





Alsike Clover Vielded Well.— 
Thos. Stokes, Minesing, Ont., on Aug. 3, 
1888, writes : 


As I sit and listen to the joyful patter of 
the soft rain on the roof to-night, I feel a 
ae deal more buoyant as regards the 
uture welfare of the bees. After seven 
steady weeks of dry weather—with the ex- 
ception of a few light showers, none of 
which wet the ground over an inch deep— 
this is a glorious day, shower after shower, 
until the ground is pretty thoroughly 
soaked. Alsike clover has yielded ver 
well here during meadow blossom ; in fac 
my best colony produced 50 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey in six days from it. During 
those days it was warm, and the sun was 
partially hid by summer clouds, with little 





wind. The bees coming over from the back 
of the hive dropped down at the entrance 





like pouring peas out of a pail. This clover 
is sown more every year by farmers, simply 
for hay and pasture, as no seed is raised, 
and those that had it in this dry season 
have cut a far larger tonnage than the 
others ; so it will still be in vogue among 
them. So far the bees have averaged 5 
pounds per colony of extracted honey, with 
good prospects ahead. 





Cualver’s Physic.—C. H. Dibbern, of 
Milan, Ills., on July 80, 1888, writes : 


I send you aspecimen of a plant which [ 
find growing wild, that is new to me. It is 
= now coming into bloom, and seems to 

very rich in honey. I counted six bees 
on one head, and quite a number had two 
and three, and they seem to stay quite 
awhile, like they do on the Chapman honey- 
plant. I shall cultivate some of this another 
year, and would like to know its name. 


{The plant is Leptandra Virginica, or 
Culver’s physic.—T. J. BURRILL. | 





No Swarms and No Honey.—0. 
R. Goodno, Carson City, Mich., on Aug, 6, 
1888, writes : 


It continues as before—no swarms from 
the 100 old colonies, and as yet I have seen 
surplus honey in but two sections, and a 
table-spoon would hold all they contain. 
One week ago I had 79 colonies so full of 
bees that they were hanging on the outside 
of the hives. Some have enough to winter, 
and others not enough to last them 30 days. 
There are not enough drones to mate the 
queens that fly. Many light colonies, when 
disturbed, will “‘ ball” the queen, and kill 
her. Bees are working on buckwheat for 
two or three hours in the morning; they 
have access to nearly 100 acres. In the 
afternoon they spend their time in petty 
quarreling. The air is full of one bee try- 
ing to carry off another, with no disposition 
to sting each other, but from the alighting- 
board one wil! catch another by the leg, 
and they go sailing through the air, some- 
times beeoming detached, and both return 
to the hive. 





Government of Bees.—John W. 
Pigg, Riverside, lowa, writes as follows: 


The desire of man to govern bees, and 
obtain knowledge of their habits, etc., was 
the incentive to efforts which, by the Rev. 
L. L. Langstfoth, resulted in the invention 
of the movable comb-frame. With the use 
of this invention began the control of bees, 
aided much by later inventions, especially 
in the use of the extractor and comb foun- 
dation. ‘ ; 

Contemporary with the advancement in 
the control-of bees, there have been increas- 
ing opportunities to observe their habits 
and disinclinations ; but apiarists, except a 
few, have seemingly been satisfied in their 
governing, and have not reeognized that it 
is a discordant government, as opposed to 
what is natural or self-government, with 
the adaptation of hives to certain habits and 
tendencies of bees. 





Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. ‘No matter where you may happen 
to be forthe hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 


cer ee |} 














If Wou Live near one®* post-office and 


get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hiltem’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, ‘which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x444 and 514x514. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. , 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JoURNAL, 


Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen ; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. lr phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must be sent by ex- 
press. . 


Apiary Register.—Al!l who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (20 a Gh Ts Sas dtc eon -§ 00 
** 100 colonies (220 125 
“ 200 colonies (420 ay roe SEER ied wees 150 


Photographs of Bee-Keepers.— 
The “ medley” gotten up by E. Q, Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Bex JourNnAL for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
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CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, witli any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted inthe LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 


and Gleanings in pal pide A 200.... 
Bee-Keepers ’Magazine.. spot 
mg ae eal — - ose B 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 
The Apiculturist .............. 
Canad 


Canadian Honey Producer. . em 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 


and Cook’s Manual................. 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal 


Farm: 

Western World Guide .. 
Heddon’s book, “Success,” 

A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 


ate Fruit...... 
ational Society..1 
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Cork for Winter Packing.—lIts 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 

Size Size B. Size C. 





250 Labels.............$1 $2.00 $2.25 
500 Labels..............200 3.00 3.50 
1,000 Labels...... seooal 3,00 4.00 5,00 


a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





A Modern BEE-FARM, and its 
Economic Management ; showing how bees 
may be cultivated as a means of livelihood ; 
as a health-giving pursuit; and as a source 
of recreation to the busy man. By S. 
Simmins. For sale at this office. Price, $1. 





We Supply Chapman Honey-Plant 
SEED at the following prices: One 
ounce, 40 cents; 4 ounces, $1; 44 pound, 
$1.75 ; 1 pound, $3. One pound of seed is 
sufficient for half an acre, if properly 
thinned out and re-set. 





Alfalfa Clover.—For habits and cal- 
tivation of this honey-plant, see page 245. 
We supply the seed at the following prices : 
—Per lb., 22c.; per peck, $3.00; per half- 
bushel, $5.50 ; per bushel of 60 Ib., $10.00. 
If wanted by mail, add 18 cents per pound 





bers and $3.00, 


Conventions.—The time for holding 
Bee-Keepers’ Conventions will soon be 
here, and we cannot give any better advice 
than this: Let each one attend who can 
do so, and take part in making these meet- 
ings interesting and instructive. If you 
have not already obtained the “ Bee-Keep- 
er’s Convention Hand-Book,” do so at once 
to post yourself up on how to conduct such 
meetings correctiy. It contains a simple 
Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and mem- 
bers of Local Conventions—Model Consti- 
tution and By-Laws for a Local Society— 
Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for Discussion—List of Premiums for Fairs, 
ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents» We will club this 
book and the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL for 
one year for $1.25. 





Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per Ib. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 





Colored Posters for putting up over 
honey exhibits at Fairs are quite attractive, 
as wellasuseful. We have prepared some 
for the Bee JouRNAL, and will send two 
or more free of cost to any one who will use 
them, and try to get up a club. 





Exchange.—We will accept Honey 
and Beeswax in exchange for Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies in any quantity. Those desiring 
to make a trade are invited to correspond 
with us, stating quantity, quality, and 
price, and the goods they wantin exchange. 





The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, Ills., is 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 50 cents, postpa.a. 





Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices, See list on the second 
page of this paper. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JourRNAL. Itisnow so cHEAP that 
no one cap afford to do without it. 





Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 








Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 





for bag and postage. 


list (with prices) on the Second page. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





ay YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white in 1-lb. 
tions, i13@15c.; the same in 2-lbs., som i6.; tH 
wheat 1-Ibs., 10c.; 2-Ibs., Market dull. Weare 
doing all we can to reauas stock, to wake room for 
the new crop 

BEESWAX. —26¢. 
LDRETH BROS. 


May 21. 28 & 30 wo Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
PO Ae —We quote; White to extra white comb, 
15c.; amber, 8@lic. Extracted, white to extra 
wh te, 54@6e.: amber, 444@5c. ‘Arrivals of the new 
et od small, the an being an average crop. 
W AX.—20@24¢ 


June 18. oO. B. 8MITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, l4c, No 
new in market, and old is not — , 

BEHSWAX.—22@23¢, Supply li mited. 

July 24. M. H. HUN? * Beul Branch, Mich. 
CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—We get 15c. per Ib. in a small way for 
best comb, and less for off grades. Extracted, best 
white, 7@%c. None of the new crop received yet, 
but there is more than sufficient of the old crop 
se a li ren demand. 

AX,—22¢. R. A. BURNETT, 
dan. 7 161 South Water 8t. 
NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
12¢.; fancy 2-lbs., 10@11¢.; “fait white 1-Ibs., 10@11c., 
and fair 2-Ibs., *@9c. Buckwheat i-lbs., 7@8c. The 
demand is dull for comb but fair for extracted, of 
which new i A — South is arriving, and sells for 

scpete. Se. por es 
A ~Duil at 23}¢@24c. 
bene Z F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water 8t. 
CHICAGO, 


HONEY.—None here, and market in good condi- 
be for new crop. There is some demand for the 


xtracte 
*BHMSWAX. —22¢c. 





Aug. 2. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 
CINCINNATI. 
HONEY.—We te extracted at 5@8c. per !b., 


quo 
for which demand “yg fair. Comb honey, 12@15¢.— 
Demand slow. 
BEKSW AX.—Dem: . ee. per Ib. for 
ood to choice yollow. -4 6 


Aug. 8. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


MILWAUEBE. 
HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 14@16c.: 

pos.. ad 4 batr 3-Ibs., papas Me ne ny ae 

egs & rrels,8@8¥c.; in tin and pails,9}¢@10c. ; 
dark in barrels and kegs, 6@6}gc. Demand good for 
extracted, but dull for comb. 

BES W AX.—22@25¢ 
July 2. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DENVER. 
HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. sections, 14@15c.; 2-Ib. 
sections, 12c. ar 6@7c. 
BEESWAX.—2u@ 23 
Jun. 25. ‘7 M. CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, not glassed, 
at 18c.: 2-lb. sections and dark ones, also extracted, 
is not in demand. New honey is arriving freely, with 
afairdemand. This part of the State is favored 
with at a crop. 

BEESW AX.—None in market. 


July oy HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON, 
HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 14@16c,; 2- 
Ib. sections, 12@13c. New Florida extracted 
Sales are very dull. 
BEES W AX.—25 cts. per Ib. 
July 5. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8&treet. 


8AN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY.—We quote : Choice new extracted, 5 
5ig¢c.; amber to light amber, eee Choice Leu 
in 1- jb. sections, 13@14¢. 12@13c. Arrivals 
are small, as apiarists pos ber back. Prices are 
considered high. 

BEBSW AX.—i8@22c. 

Jun. 25. SCHACHT & LEMCKER, 122-124 Davis St. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONE Y.—We quote: White 1-lbs., unglassed, 15c. ; 
1-Ib.. white, glassed, I4c.; dark, 1- ib. 2c. less. Calis 
fornia, 2-lbs.. comb, w white, ize. Extracted, 7c. Con- 
ay = old honey is in this Bi my No new yet 

n. Sates are very slow 

ie ;ESW AX.—None on the market. 


June 9. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.-— We quote: Extracted, 4@4%c.; 
bright, 5@5}¢c.3 in cans, 7@8c. Set nite clover 
in prime condition, 1344@ 156. ; dark, 1144@12 cts.— 
wate ms Wax. demand good and receipts light. 


AX.—22c. for beat 
aa 10. D.G.T & CO., Commercial St. 





Bau ertisements. 


SANSA AAS ENO SO NORE ANS ENS UNSER FEM INO UNE 


SELECTED Tested Breeding Queens, 
only $1.00 by return mail ; 2-frame Nuclei 
with same Queens, $2.50 each—two for $4 00. 
Also Mives for sale chea Address at once, 


8. F. EED, 
33A2t NORTA DORCHESTER, N. H. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


ITALIAN BEES and QUEENS. 


NE Untested Queen, 75 cts.; three for $2; 

for more than three, > 7 each. Tested 
Queens, $1.25 each. .- FRAME. 

33D2t NORTH MANCHESTER. IND. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


prs Untested Italian Queen. ...$1 00 
Tested Queen, offspring pure Italian. 2.00 
Select Tested Italian Queen—extra fine.. 2.50 
Hybrid breeding Italian Queen .......... 


Sent by return mail. Direct to, 
. Le. BRIGGS, 
33D2t WILTON JUNCTION, IOWA. 


FRIEND, SEE HERE! 


F You want BEES, then it is your privi- 
lege to answer this advertisement at once. 
I can give you a magnificent bargain. Must 
seli at once — Italians, Hybrids and Blacks. 
All in Langstroth hives in good condition. 
Will quaraates: oe 
UNTERKIR HER, 
33Alt MANCHESTER. MICH, 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
LOOK HbR! 


OR Sale Chea —Bee-Hives. Shipping - Crates 
and Brood-Frames; Comb Foun tation, Planer- 
Sawed V-Grooved Sections a specialty. Price-List 


free A 
13Atf Rochester t ¢ €2-micn. 


HONEY 


Ww. are now ready to receive shipments of 
HONEY, and would be pleased to open 
correspondence. Liberal advances made on 
consignments. Let us hear from you, as we 
can render prompt returns at the top market 
values. 7 aa on file with oe American 
Bee Journal. . T. FISH co. 

SBA DUE 189 So. Water St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
HANDSOME 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS. 


WE have a limited quantity of One-Pound 
Sections, 44x44, a@ trifle less than two 
inches wide, with narrow tops, in packages of 
1,000 each. They are manu actured from ex- 
tra white lumber planed on both sides, making 
them the ‘finest and most attractive honey- 
section in the world. Price, $4.00 per package. 
THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 

923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A POSITIVE FACT. 


UEENS by return mail, from the old and 
reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM. 
(Established 1880.) 

—Warranted, $1.00; Tested, $2.00.— 
Special rates on large orders. Circular free. 
GEO. H. KNICKERBOCKER, (Box 41), 
31D3t PINE PLAINS, Duchess Co., N. Y. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





























|FEEDING - BACK. 


Te was probably never before gat). 
ther so much reliabie informs. 
om upon the above subject as is to be foung 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S REVIEW 


for July. If you have, or ex to have, un- 
finished sections, read this mber. If you 
have failed to make a suscess of “ feeding. 
back,” its perusal -— show you where oa 
made your mistake. e August issue wil] be 
“ Fair Number.” 
© prise of the Review, 50 cents a year. Sam. 
ples free. Back Numbers can be furnished. 


The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents, 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 
Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
29Dtf 613 Wood 8t., FLINT, MICHIGAN. 
Mention thg American Bee Journal, 


GLASS PAILS 


FOR HONEY. 
M hea best e aualiy 


snd @ metal top and 

anda an A... 
‘When fi! ene ones. the 
attractive appearance of 
these poate oan cannot be equal- 
ed by wage he other style of 


can be used 
Fer hoeeehata’ Ms by 


uae v e panes 





yee 





returned to ana venient by 
the ap 
Prices are as follows: 
To hold 1 pound of honey, dozen, ....... $1.60 
“2 pounds i ates agree 2.00 
> 3 td ai tuk | weswese 2.50 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St.,.... CHICAGO, ILLS 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Carniolan Queens a Specialty. 


A= Queens bred from imported mothers. 
Gentiest Bees known. No smoke needed. 
They cannot be surpassed as honey-gatherers. 
Never saw fou! brood. Prices: 





Om Untested Queen od ccdenpisesoess $1.00. 
MIOCGID so dia oc ce ceeccccs 0.00, 

12 RR EL SAE TR 10.00. 
1 Tested Queen..................-.- 2.00, 
1 Select and “Tested Queen......... 3.00. 


Ninety per cent, will prove to be purely 
mated. Safe arrival guaranteed. Al! orders 
booked and filled in rotation. Address, 

ANDREWS & LOCKHART, 
31D3t PATTEN’S MILLS, Wash. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Queen Shipping-Cages. 











we have a lot of Queen-Cages, like the one 
strated, not provisioned, which we 
will sell ‘3 for a dime, by mail, postpaid. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison-Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 














